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F'OR  twenty  year.s  tlieie  had  been  a 
small  Imt  gradually  increasing'  army 
f)f  <j<)l<l-seekers  ])enelratin,u;  inlothc  une.x- 
jjlorcd  rejjions  of  the  vast  territoiial  jios- 
sessions  of  the  I'niled  Slates  and  (ireat 
Britain  lyinjj;  niider  the  ])a\v  of  the  j;:reat 
Polar  Hear.  In  iSSo  Joseph  Juneau  had 
tliscovered  rich  quartz  mines  on  the  side 
of  the-  town  that  ln'ais  his  name,  and  ]iay- 
ing  mines  heen  located  ni:ir  the  old  town 
of  Silka  Man\-  prosjiectors  had  flocked 
to  these  i)lace.s  and  many  rich  (juartz  veins 
lieen  discovered:  but  the  ho|ie  of  findintj 
l>l,icer  diii^insis  had  Ie<l  nun  to  brave  the 
unknown  perils  of  the  wilderness  and  they 
li.id  scallered  in  ;ill  directions.  vSome  had 
sailed  into  Cook  Inlet,  dehiui;  into  the 
mountain  sides  and  lurniu<4:  aside 
from  their  courses  the  mount.iin 
.streanus    in    that    region.      Others    had 

C<ii)yri>;lit.   iSi),S.  by  Jim 


saile(i  farther  on  to  the  month  of  the 
Yukon,  ])rospectiri.<j  about  St.  Michaels 
and  along-  the  lower  courses  of  the 
mighty  river  anil  gradually  working 
their  way  toward  its  headwaters. 

Hut  the  greater  number,  sailing  past 
Junean  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  inland 
sea,  had  struck  out  through  the  mount- 
ains and  forced  their  way  by  what  are 
now  known  as  the  D.illon  Tridl  o\erChil- 
kat  I'ass  and  the  1  )>ea  Trail  over  Chilkoot 
I'ass  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Yukon. 

The  greater  n\uuber  of  prosjiectors  were 
in  or  about  Circle  Cit\-  in  .Mask;i  and 
l)a\^■son  in  the  Hrilish  jjossessions.  They 
found  gold  in  plenty  and  many  were  se- 
curing enough  to  repav  them  for  the  ter- 
rible hardshii>s  of  travel  and  climate  they 
had  niulei  gone.     The  diggings  were  rich, 
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Yet  the  work  of  takinjj  out  the  gohl  was 
so  great  that  all  secun-d  was  well  earned, 
and  as  yet  ro  extraordinar\'  find  had  been 
made. 

But  among  these  miners  there  appeared 
in  the  summer  of  '96  a  man  named 
Carmack,  a  ■■  squaw  man,"  a  salmon 
fisher,  riving  his  trade  along  the  Yukon, 
he  came  to  the  Klondike  River,  across  the 
mouth  of  which  he  stretched  his  nets. 
With  him  were  several  Indians,  and  some 
chance  of  fate,  or  perchance  some  hint 
given  by  the  Indians,  led  him  up  this 
river  and  into  a  tributary  for  t%venty- 
five  miles — led  him  farther  to  a  gravel 
bank  where  lie  gouged  out  a  few  feet  of 
dirt,  washed  it  over  and  panne(l  out  a 
dollar  of  gold  to  a  pound  of  diit. 

Remote,  inaccessible  and  untraveled  as 
was  this  region,  the  news  spread  on  the 
wings  of  fame  to  all  the  Yukon  country: 
and  then  began  the  local  rush.  Circle 
Cit\-  and  all  other  mining  camps  were 
depopulated.  Men  risked  their  lives  a 
thousand  times  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  the  greatest  gold  discovery  in 
the  history  of  the  wtjild.  Claims  were 
staked  out  where  the  dirt  \ielded  ten  dol- 
lars of  gold  to  the  pound.  In  the  flush 
times  of  California  and  .\ustralia  the  rieli- 


est  gravel  yielded  from  si.\t\  to  ninety 
cents  to  the  ton  ;  vet  here  in  the  fio/en 
north  was  dirt  th<"t  gave  up  five  hundred 
dollans  to  the  pan  and  twenty  thousand 
to  the  ton. 

Ill  the  mean  time  the  world  had  heard 
the  stories  of  gold  finds  in  Alaska;  but 
such  stories  are  frequent  and  the  world 
paid   little  lieed  to  tlieiu. 

Rut  early  in  July  of  '97  there  sailed 
through  the  Ciolden  Gate  and  up  to  the' 
docks  of  vSaii  I-'rancisco  a  treasure-shi]) 
bearing  a  luotlier  crowd  than  ever 
swarmed  upon  a  buccaneer's  deck  and 
greater  riches  than  ever  lay  hidden  in  the 
hold  of  a  S})atiisli  galleon.  The  human 
freight  was  two  score  men,  young  and 
niiddle-age<l,  ragged.  uiikem])t  and 
weallier-ljiowned;  but  in  tlieir  eyes  shone 
the  light  of  triumph,  and  smiles  of  antici- 
I)ated  pleasures  lighted  up  their  rugged 
faces.  The  treasure  consisted  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  virgin  gold 
in  dust,  flakes  and  nuggets,  wrap])ed  in 
blankets,  tied  up  in  canvas  bags  and  tlie 
skins  of  animals,  and  poured  into  bottles 
and  cans. 

The  Argonauts  and  tlie  treasure  had 
come  from  the  Klondike. 

With  the  speed   of  liglitiiiug  the  news 
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spread  over  the  world ,  atul  the  world  w<is 
inc/e<hilous  until  other  treasure-ships 
sailed  into  other  ports  and  the  oflicial 
assayers  verified  the  marvelous  stories. 

Then  intci  the  hearts  of  millions  came  a 
desire  to  go  to  the  new  Kldoriido,  and  in 
the  minds  of  thousands  grew  the  determi- 
nation to  go;  and  l)e fore  two  weeks  had 
gone  there  had  begun  toward  the  vast  and 
u  n  k  n  o  w  n 
Land  of  the 
Northern 
Lights  such 
a  rush  of 
men  as  had 
never  been 
recorded  i  n 
history. 

J  o  i  n  i  n  g 
this  great 
throng,  I  left 
New  York  on 
the  1st  of 
August,  hav- 
ing for  my 
i  mniediate 
destination 
Seattle, 

Seattle  pre- 
sented a  busy 
scene :  great 
steamers  and 
small  craft 
of  all  sorts 
were  t  i  e  il 
u  J)  at  t  h  e 
w  h  a  r  V  e  s  ; 
long  strings 
of  d  r  a  >•  s 
came  from 
alldiiections 
adding  huge 
piles  to  the 
inan\-  tons 
of  freight  al- 
read  \-  piled 
u  p  .  T  h  i  s 
freight  was  a 
curious  assortment.  Hags  and  boxes  of 
provisions  and  bun<lles  of  lumber,  cut  up 
and  ready  to  be  put  together  into  rough 
bo;its,  were  mixed  iti  with  sleds  and  two- 
wheeled  trucks.  lvver\thing  was  marked 
for  Dyea  or  Skaguay. 

Ivarly  on  .Saturday  morning  1  went 
aboard  the  "  Queen  "  with  a  hundred  and 
eightv  excursionists  and  a  luindre.    and 
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sixty  gold-s'  -kers.  The  greater  number 
of  the  latter  were  in  the  steerage,  but  some 
went  as  cabin  passengers. 

Till  ten  o'clock  we  \:i<  at  the  wharf  tak- 
ing on  the  ])rospectors'  outfits — nearly  a 
hundred  tons  of  freight.  Then,  amid  the 
cheers  of  thousands  who  had  come  down 
to  see  us  oft"  and  bid  us  (lodspeed,  we 
sailetl  away  on  our  ji>urney  of  a  thousand 

miles  over 
the  inland 
sea.  At  noon 
w  e  m  a  d  e 
Port  Town- 
s  e  n  d  a  n  d 
took  on  more 
excursion- 
ists, more 
Klondikers 
a  n  d  m  f)  re 
freight — tlie 
latter  includ- 
ing burros 
1)  r  o  u  g  h  t 
from  Califor- 
nia to  pack 
across  Chil- 
koot  Pass — 
and  at  nine 
o'clock  we 
landed  at 
\'  i  c  t  o  r  i  a  , 
where  we  re- 
nuuned  long 
enough  to 
clear  and  to 
take  aboard 
more  pas- 
sengers and 
freight. 

We  got  to 
Juneau  at 
ten  o'clock 
on  Tuesday 
night,  yet 
the  sun  had 
just  set  and 
there  was 
broad  daylight.  Juneau  is  the  metropolis 
of  Alaska,  having  a  population  of  about 
twenty  -  five  hundred.  It  is  a  typical 
frontier  mining  town,  rough  and  v 
conventional,  with  an  o'^undance  of 
saloons  and  gambling  h  ses,  open  day 
and  night.  The  town  .  built  on  the 
water's  edge  at  the  foot  t  lofty  cliffs,  and 
there  is    apparently   no  room   for  it   to 
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s])rfii(l  in  any  direction.  Tlicrc  are  some 
substantial  frame  business  lionses  and 
residenci'S,  bnt  nearly  all  the  lionses  are 
mere  lojj  lints  and  frame  sliacks. 

At  about  seven  o'elock  on  Thnrsday 
mornin<r,  the  eleventh  day  from  New 
York,  vSkaiifnay  was  reached.  We  Ciist 
anchor  off  shore,  and  onr  sail  of  ;i  thon- 
sand  miles  thr(ni<jh  scenes  indescribably 
prand  was  at  an  end.  It  was  raininu: 
steadil\-,  and  a  jjray  clotid  shnt  out 
from  view  everythinjj  more  than  twenty 
yards  from  the  steamer.  In  front  of  us 
a  blank  rocky  wall,  whose  upper  jiortion 


by  small  boats  and  there  was  a  rush  to 
>iet  a.  hore  in  search  of  information.  I'or 
twenty-five  cents  I  secured  passage  in  a 
rowboat  and  was  soon  landed  on  the 
ed.ije  of  the  marsh.  A  walk  of  sever.al 
hundred  yards  through  mud  and  wiiter 
ankle-deep  brought  me  to  the  tirst  row  of 
tents.  Ilereadisniid  sight  greeted  nie. 
There  h,id  been  an  unusnaHv  high  tide 
the  night  before  ;ind  the  tents  on  the 
lower  ground  had  been  half  submerged 
and  the  provisions  in  and  about  had  been 
thoroughly  soaked  ami  co\ired  with  mud 
or  floated   awav.      Here  and    there  a   lew 
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was  hidden  by  the  cloud,  descended  sheer 
to  the  water.  From  a  point  on  this  mount- 
ain side  whence  a  rocky  road  wound  out 
of  sight  into  the  fog,  a  ricketv  wharf  had 
been  built  out  some  ten  y.iids  into  the 
water.  We  were  anchored  alongside  this 
wharf,  but  no  one  was  ])ermitted  to  lan<l 
on  it.  It  was  almost  entirely'  covered 
with  bales  of  hay,  bags  of  Hour  and  meal, 
sides  of  bacon  and  ;dl  sorts  of  jjrovisions. 
all  e.Nposed  to  the  ste.'i<l\'  downpour  of 
rain. 

No  one  being  permitted  to  laud  on  the 
wharf,  the  steamer  was  soon  surrounded 
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logs  had  been  brought  together  and 
weighted  down,  and  huge  stores  of  mer- 
chandise were  piled  on  them  oui  of  reach 
of  the  water.  Proceeding  toward  the 
heart  of  the  city  of  tents,  I  came  to  a  post 
with  arms  at  right  angles,  one  marked 
Hroadway,  the  other  Honl  Slieet,  and  at 
its  foot  was  a  board  two  feet  s()uare 
maiked  :  "This  lot,  50x100.  loc;it<.d  b\ 
John  vSuiith.  Corners  marked."  Walk- 
ing u])  l{roadw,i\',  every  dozen  strides 
brought  me  face  to  face  with  similar 
signs.  I  jiassed  several  merchants  shel- 
tered  by  large  tents  and   carrying  on  a 
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good  business  in  tlie  sale  of  provisions 
and  outfits,  a  dozen  saloons  and  gani- 
blin;4  houses,  two  kitchen  restaurants,  a 
shoemaker's  and  a  blacksmith's.  While 
I  paused  in  front  of  one  of  the  stores,  sev- 
eral disheartened  ])rospectors  came  in 
offerin,!^  their  outfits  for  sale  at  half  the 
cost  ]>iice.  All  over  the  town  men  were 
hurrv  ill};;  hither  and  thither,  some  carr\- 
ing  their  snoods  beyond  reach  of  therisinjj 
tide,  others  packiiif^  their  outfits  into 
small  bundles,  others  tr>iii,>i  to  subdue 
unruly  bronchos.  I-'ollowiiiK  Broadway.  I 
came  to  the  woods,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  more  tents  there  than  in  the  open. 
From  the  edjje  of  the  woods  the  trail 
goes,  a  narrow,  heavy  road,  thrf)ush  the 
lofty  pines  and  thick  underbrush.  All 
along  its  cf)urse  was  a  line  of  tents,  and 
the  laiid-jiimi)ers'  i)lai\irds  were  much  in 
evidence,  b'ollowiu};'  this  road  for  a  mile 
and  a  half,  I  came  to  the  tirst  crossing  of 
the  Skaguay  River.  .\  rude  log  bridge 
had  been  built  across  it,  and  alread\-  two 
men  had  been  drowned  there  \V;'.gons, 
who.se  owners  were  earning  more  th.in  a 
hundred  dollars  a  day,  and  nian\-  pack- 
horses  were  passing  and  working  the 
mudd\'  road  into  great  holes  and  ])U(lilUs. 
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ReUiniing  to  town,  1  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain some  reliable  information  concerning 
the  Skagua\-  Trail  and  White  Pass.  This 
was  ((uite  impossible.  Xo  one  could  be 
found  who  had  gone  farther  than  six 
miles  along  the  trail.  One  man  would 
say  the  trail  was  ojien  to  I,ake  Bennett 
and  the  jiass  low  and  easy  ;  another  o\er- 
hearing  the  statements  would  deii\-  them. 
Hundreds  were  leaving  for  Dyea  to  try 
the  Chilkoot  Pass:  while  every  moment 
brought  a  canoe  loaded  with  men  and 
provisions  from  Dyea.  All  was  con- 
fusion. Putting  all  stories  together,  I 
drew  the  following  conclusions :  That 
about  twenty-five  hundred  men,  six  hun- 
dred hor.ses,  some  oxen  and  two  thousand 
tons  of  provisions  had  been  landed  at 
.Skaguay  ;  that  an  indefinite  number  of 
men  had  started  over  the  trail  and  were 
making  slow  progress,  and  that  further 
tli;in  this  no  one  at  Skagua\'  knew  any- 
thing. 

Returning  to  the  steamer.  T  found  that 
about  half  our  ]irospectors  had  decided  to 
tr\'  the  Skaguay  Trail  and  weie  being 
landed  with  their  freight.  .\s  the  steamer 
could  neither  unload  at  the  wharf  nor  ap- 
proach within  a  considerable  distance  of 
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the  shore,  the  unloading;  was  accom- 
plished by  means  of  scows  and  tufjs.  Tlie 
scows  were  loaded  and  run  on  shore,  and 
when  the  tide  had  retreated  wagons  drove 
alongside  and  carried  the  freight  above 
high-water  mark. 

B}'  noon  the  rain  had  stopped,  and,  our 
unloading  being  completed,  we  steamed 
away  for  Dyea,  leaving  a  drenched  and 
disconsolate-looking  crowd  of  Klondikers. 
Dyea  is  six  miles  due  west  of  vSkaguay, 
around  a  liigh  point  of  land.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  Dyea  is  higher  than 
Skaguay,  well  drained  and  beyond  reach 
of  the  tides.  On  account  of  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  water  the  steamer  anchored 
about  two  miles  from  shore,  and  pas- 
sengers and  freight  were  discharged,  as 
at  Skaguay,  onto  lighters.  Securing  a 
small  boat,  I  made  for  a  near  point  of 
land,  and  a  walk  of  two  miles  over  a 
rough  road  brought  me  to  D_\ea. 

Dyea  is  verj'  different  from  vSkaguay. 
Having  been  for  many  years  the  regular 
point  of  departure  for  tlie  overland  jour- 
ney to  the  Yukon,  it  has  grown  to  be  a 
substantial  camp,  with  several  frame  and 
log  houses.  There  are  stores  and  saloons, 
and  some  lots  have  been  located  and 
staked  off,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  a 
permanent  settlement  of  any  size,  as  at 
Skaguay.  There  are  several  hundred  tents 
and  a  population  of  five  or  six  hundred,  but 
nearly  everyone  is  on  the  move  and  the 
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population  is  daily  changing,  l-'roin  the 
stories  heard  at  Skagua>-  I  had  e.xijected 
to  find  several  thousand  men  here.  The 
conditions  were  .soon  explained.  Al- 
though four  or  five  thousand  men  had 
come  to  Dyea  they  had  delayed  little,  and 
most  of  them  were  well  on  their  way  over 
the  pass.  Seeking  an  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  .so  many  were  deserting  Dyea 
for  Skaguay,  I  learned  that  this  had  hap- 
pened in  consequence  of  scarcity  of 
packers  at  Dyea  and  the  false  stories 
coming  from  Skaguay  that  the  White 
Pass  was  open  and  that  there  was  an 
abundance  of  pack-animals  there. 

The  Chilkoot  Pass  has  been  so  long 
traveled  and  is  so  well  known  from  end 
to  end  that  there  exists  at  Dyea  none  of 
the  confusion  and  uncertainty  I  found  at 
Skaguay. 

The  trail,  beginning  where  the  Dyea 
Rivcr  empties  into  the  inlet,  runs  along 
the  river  and  u])  Dyea  Cafion,  thence  uj) 
a  steep  and  rocky  ascent  to  the  summit 
of  Chilkoot  Pa.ss,  which  is  thirty-six  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea  level  and  seven- 
teen miles  from  Dyea ;  thence  b3'  an  easy 
descent  and  across  several  small  lakes  to 
I<ake  lyindemaJi,  thirty  miles  from  Dyea. 
From  Lake  I^indeman  there  is,  during 
the  sunnner,  navigation  for  small  boats 
to  the  Klondike,  and  indeed  all  the  way 
to  vSt.  Michaels.  Horses  and  other  pack- 
animals  can   be  used   for  a  distance  of 
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fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  from  Dyea,  but 
beyond  this  i)oint  to  the  summit  every- 
thing uuist  lie  carried  on  the  backs  of 
men.  Horses,  buiros,  o.ncu  and  e\eii 
dogs  are  being  iised  to  pack  ).;()ods. 

I'or  a  distance  of  si.\  miles  there  is 
practically  no  rise  ami  traveling  is  easy. 
To  this  point  the  river  is  navigable  for 
canoes,  and  the  Indian  packers  lloatgoo.is 
up  as  far  as  possible.  Tiie  loaded  c.noe 
is  pnlle<i  along  or  drawn  by  a  rope  aft'r 
the  fashion  of  a  canal-boat.  At  tlie  he.id 
of  canoe  navigation  there  is  a  small  camp. 
Soon  after  leaving  this  jil.ice  the  trail 
enters  the  l)\ea  Caiion  ami  becomes  rough 
and  uphill,  h'orsi.x  miles  it  leads  through 
marshes,  over  boulders,  across  streams 
and  along  rugged  hillsides  to  Siieei)Canip, 
where  an  elevation  of  twelve  hunibed  feet 
is  reached.  On  this  portion  of  the  trail 
the  roads  have  been  cleared  ami  cordu- 
royed and  bridges  have  been  built,  and  a 
toll  of  fifty  cents  for  a  pack-animal  and 
twenty-five  cents  for  a  man  is  charged. 
Sheep  Camp  is  the  largest  cami)  on  the 
trail.  There  are  two  frame  buildings,  one 
of  which  is  u.sed  as  a  store  and  hotel,  and 
several  hundred  tents.  There  is  a  popu- 
lation of  si.K  or  seven  hniulred,  which  is 
daily  changing.  At  the  hotel,  space  on  the 
floor  to  spread  a  blanket,  ami  a  tolerable 


supi)er  and  breakfast,  m;iy  be  had  for  three 
dollars.  'I'lie  hotelkee])er  at  Sheep  Camp 
said  that  more  than  five  ihoiisand  men 
have  gone  ovei  Chilkoot  Pass  siiicespring. 
l'"roni  this  point  the  trail  becomes  steeper 
ami  more  rugged,  and  at  some  j)laces 
the  niuil  is  knee-deep.  'I'wo  miles  of  haid 
tra\eling  lands  one  at  ••Stoiie  House." 
the  name  of  a  large  i)oulder  the  he  side 
of  which  is  a  I'avorile  c.imping- place, 
l-'rom  this  point  there  is  no  timber  until 
I.ong  I,ake,  on  llu'  farther  sideof  the  pass, 
is  reached.  I'roin  Stone  House  there  are 
two  miles  of  eas\-  climbing  to  "  the  .Scales" 
at  the  ver\'  foot  of  the  ])ass.  Then  begitis 
the  cli.ub  of  twenty-four  hundred  feet 
over  sharp  rocks  and  immense  boulders 
for  :i  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  (piarter. 
The  trail  is  at  some  ])oints  at  an  angle  of 
fo't\-five  degrees  for  several  hundred 
yaids,  ami  at  one  jjlace  it  seems  jjerjiendic- 
rdar.  It  is  impossible  to  use  pack-ani- 
mals of  any  sort  over  this  portion  of  the 
trail;  although  a  few  horses  have  been 
unloaded  and  led  to  the  summit  and  there 
i-eloa<led  and  used  on  the  gradual  descent 
beyond.  The  summit  is  reached  at  last 
and  the  hardest  part  of  the  journej'  is 
over.  A  fairly  good  road  half  a  mile  long 
with  a  descent  of  five  hundred  feet  ends 
at  Crater  Lake.     This  lake,  two  miles  in 
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leiij;jtli,  is  in  the  tnidst  of  jjlacins,  ovir 
scvfial  of  wliidi  llu-  trail  j^ocs.  l'"oitii 
iialcly  liicsc  jjlai-icis  arc  vtrv  solid  and 
contain  no  crevasses.  I'orinirlN'  llu-  trail 
wound  about  Crater  Kake,  hut  small  boats 
now  ply  back  and  forth  ferryinjj  passen- 
jjirs  and  freij^ht.  l-'ronithe  foot  of  Cratur 
Lake  the  trail  follows  the  conise  of  a  tiir- 
bnlent  niountaiii-streani  for  three  miles  to 
the  head  of  Loiij;  Lake,  where  there  is  a 
camp  of  several  score  tents.  A  fei  r\  of  two 
miles  over  Lon.y;  Lake  saves  two  miles  of 
roii^li  Iravelin;^'  around  it.  iMom  the  foot 
of  this  lake  theie  is  a  tiani])  of  half  a  mile 
to  Dee])  Lake,  where  a  sail  of  .1  inilr.ind  a 


sweepinij  around  in  a  euive  so  that  its 
I  iitire  leiinlli  is  not  \  isible  fmm  an\  point. 

Seveial  miners  just  fKim  the  Klondike 
retiniied  with  me  to  ci\ili/.ation.  and  they 
say  that  all  claims  on  the  Klondike  and 
for  many  miles  around  have  been  taken 
up.  an<l  that  those  noin^  in  now  will  ac- 
i'omi)lish  nolhin^f.  There  are  rumors  of 
a  famine  at  Dawson  and  of  a  stian^i- 
black  pla.ijue  that  is  claiminj;-  victiius  at 
the  rate  of  five  each  day. 

■file  White  Pass  has  i)een  proved  a  fail- 
ure. ( )f  the  thonsaiuls  who  f.tarted  lioiu 
vSkaijuav  oiilv  a  handful  ha\e  naclied 
Lake    I'lellUelt.       llmidriils    aie    now    cn- 


half  follows.  At  the  foot  of  I)eei>  Lake 
is  a  small  camp.  Shortly  after  leavinj; 
this  camp  a  beautiful  view  is  obtained  of 
Lake  Lindeman  in  the  distance.  The  last 
stajre  of  the  journey,  two  and  a  half  miles 
lonji^,  ends  at  Cam])  Lindeman  .it  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake.  Here  are  several 
hundred  tents,  and  about  four  hundred 
men  all  busy  cuttinji-  and  sawiiiij  timber, 
bnildinff  boats,  jjackiiig-  them  and  slart- 
injr  ofl'on  the  sail  of  li\'e  hundred  miles  to 
the  Klondike.  Hesides  the  whip-saws. 
there  is  a  small  sawmill  cuttiiisr  lumber. 
The  smallest  and  cheapest  boats  brinji' 
three  luindred  dollars.  Lake  I<indeman 
is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  six  miles  lon-r. 
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eami)e<l  in  winter  quarters  alontj  the  trail, 
and  Skaj-uay  h.is  become  a  permanent 
viria<:;e  of  two  hundred  frame  houses  with 
a  population  of  more  than  a  thousand. 

Next  sprinij  there  will  be  a  railwax'  and 
co<^-road  from  Dye.'i  over  the  Chilkoot 
I'ass.  >Liteii;ds  to  be  usid  in  their  con- 
struction are  already  bein<j  taken  in. 
There  will  doubtless  be  hea\\'  tra\el  over 
the  snow  in  the  early  spriuij  ;  .iml  it  is 
])ro])hesied  tli.it  next  summer  will  see  a 
hundred  thousand  men  in  .Maska.  'fliis 
iiiav  easily  be  believed  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  nearl\'  ten  thousand  men 
started  durinfi  the  summer  of  "97  on  a 
k-w  weeks'  notice. 


